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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

A FRENCH POET ON TRADITION 

Bouvard penchait vers le neptunisme ; Pecuchet, au contraire, 
ita.it plutonien. — Flaubert. 

We must not boast too much of tradition. It is no great 
merit to place our feet exactly in the tracks which the road 
indicates; it is a natural tendency. Though it is not very 
wrong to give way to this tendency, it is better to attempt a 
new path. Necessarily it becomes confounded here and there 
with the old. We must resign ourselves, but without arro- 
gance. The deed is less meritorious than unavoidable. 

Tradition is a great power opposing the originiality of 
writers. That is why the present so strangely resembles the 
immediate past, which again resembles the preceding past. 
This subjection, which is always very oppressive, even in 
epochs of apparent literary innovation, tends to become a 
real yoke when the fashion is obedience to tradition. Hence 
the literary eighteenth-century, hence the literature of the 
First Empire. 

There is the continuous tradition and there is the renewed 
tradition. They must not be confounded. The seventeenth 
century believed that it was renewing the bond with antiq- 
uity. The romanticists believed that they had re-discovered 
the Middle Ages. These discontinued traditions are more 
fertile when the period which is renewed is distant and 
unknown. 
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It seems then that today would be a propitious moment 
for renewing the seventeenth century. It is an illusion. The 
seventeenth century, with its appearance of distance, is infi- 
nitely near us. It has served as a part of our education. It 
is known even to those who have not frequented it. We still 
breathe its atmosphere. Everything derived from it would 
savor of imitation. 

The seventeenth century is, relative to the renaissance, in 
the position that we are to romanticism : the seventeenth cen- 
tury does not continue the renaissance, for there are erasures, 
changes in taste; it does take up the renaissance again, but 
unconsciously and thanklessly. Does it not seem to us that 
romanticism understood nothing of its own work? We have 
attempted to refashion it with an unconsciousness comparable 
to that of the seventeenth century. The works of George 
Sand and of Alexandre Dumas seem absurd to us; we deny 
their genius, but we refashion them. We are as incapable 
of refashioning the novels of Balzac and of Stendhal as the 
seventeenth century was of refashioning Montaigne and 
Rabelais. 

You take literary tradition as far back as the seventeenth 
century. Why? Is it from ignorance of the past? Do you 
not know that our great literary centuries were the twelfth 
and thirteenth, otherwise good judges would not prefer the 
Vie de Saint Alexis to a tragedy by Racine? 

Ilike the seventeenth century so much that its most furi- 
ous admirers will never succeed in disgusting me with it. But 
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if I had to pick out a unique book I should take it from the 
nineteenth century. 

Tradition — I find it everywhere. All the past can be a 
part of tradition. Why this and not that ? Why the labori- 
ous mysticism of Bossuet and not the spontaneous irony of 
Voltaire ? 

Tradition is a long chain with alternate rings of gold and 
lead. You do not accept the whole of tradition? Then tra- 
dition is a choice and not a fact. Considered as a fact, tradi- 
tion is merely a mass of contradictory tendencies. 

As soon as we choose we commit an act of arbitrary 
criticism. 

The true masters of tradition were those who, like Sainte- 
Beuve, despised nothing and wished to understand every- 
thing. 

Do you believe that anyone who goes back no farther 
than Flaubert and Baudelaire can possess a good literary tra- 
dition ? I know such men and women, and they astonish me 
with the delicacy of their taste. 

Tradition is sometimes nothing more than a bibliography, 
sometimes a library. Brunetiere was a bibliography; Sainte- 
Beuve a library. 

"The best French writer of the seventeenth century is 
Helisenne de Crenne," I was informed by a woman who 
possessed a somewhat feminist erudition, and who, besides 
that, was a bibliophile. 

People who say to me, "You are in the tradition of Mon- 
taigne," amuse me, for I am no great reader of the Essays, 
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a fact of which I am almost ashamed. The greater part of 
the discoveries of professors on the formation and tradition 
of minds is of this sort. The traditional man cannot see 
analagous tendencies in two minds without thinking that the 
later comer is an imitator of the earlier. School habits. 

My tradition is not only French ; it is European. I can- 
not deny Shakespeare, Dante and Byron, who taught me 
what poetry is; not Goethe, who enchanted my reason; nor 
Schopenhauer, who began my philosophical education ; I can- 
not deny Nietzsche, who gave a principle for my repugnance 
to spiritualistic morality; I cannot deny Swift and Cervantes. 
And yet the two first books which opened the world to my 
soul were Stendhal's Amour and Flaubert's Madame Bovary, 
found in a cupboard of the house ! 

A curate who taught me Latin during the war, when the 
schools were shut, revealed Moliere to me. I have always 
been grateful to curates on that account. The remainder of 
the classics were matters for lessons and impositions. I read 
them much later in life. Such is my tradition. 

What most strikes me in the young men of today is their 
docility. They learn what is taught them. In my time a 
professor had no authority. We recognized in him a mis- 
sion for preparing us for a degree. 

I have only enjoyed that which does not teach. This 
plunged me into the Latin of the Middle Ages. 

I have never put foot in the Sorbonne except to look at 
pictures — Puvis de Chavannes and the frescoes of Mile. 
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Dufau. It is apparent how much I have been inspired by dis- 
cussing the teaching at the Sorbonne. 

When I see a hand painted on a wall indicating a direc- 
tion I instinctively look the opposite way. In the street I 
always walk against the crowd; I go where nobody goes. 
The voice crying, "Follow the crowd," makes me afraid. 

I have often fought against my natural tendencies, often 
praised a state which was quite inaccessible to me; and sev- 
eral of my books are merely protests against myself. For a 
long time I have had no aggressive opinions on anything, but, 
with the debris of my old convictions, deeper convictions 
have been formed in me with which I judge even those mat- 
ters on which I am silent. 

We are always tempted to imitate what we love, when 
we do not love enough. If we push love as far as admira- 
tion, we become discouraged from imitation. 

The true "classics" of the seventeenth century, the models 
of all men of taste, are today forgotten. They were Patru, 
Balzac, d'Ablancourt. Boileau in his day was a breaker of 
dishes. 

The punishment of the tribe of professors is that it is 
eternally destined to despise La Fontaine alive and to ven- 
erate him dead. The great classic poet was first of all a kind 
of Ponchon, who entered life with his hat over one ear and 
with a girl on each arm. He has the reputation of a Theo- 
phile, but La Bruyere, at that time, still hesitated between 
Theophile and Malherbe. 
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The true tradition of the French mind is the liberty of 
the mind. To discuss all questions anew, to admit none save 
those which can be resolved a priori, only to admit the best 
reasons and to consider as the best those which contain a prin- 
ciple of independence. To remember that no tradition is 
worth the tradition of liberty. To be oneself, to disregard 
those who speak to one in the name of a dogma, but not to 
be one's own dupe, and not to wish to impose on others that 
liberty of which the constitution of their brains renders them 
incapable. 

Preferences — a good word to use in a matter of literary, 
or even philosophical, taste. It contains no negation, no 
dogmatism. 

Yet some negations are necessary; there must also be a 
little dogmatism. Affirm valiantly what you like. Then 
you also are a tradition. 

And you are more complex than you imagine. However 
religious you are, be certain you are also slightly Voltairian. 
However positive you think yourself, you contain in your- 
self so much mysticism that you would be terrified if you 
could see everything clearly. Your admiration is for the 
great classics, but if you were quite sincere you would admit 
that nothing has so taken you as the beautiful works of 
romanticism. 

At bottom everything in literature is useless except liter- 
ary pleasure, but literary pleasure depends upon the quality 
of sensibility. All discussions die against the wall of per- 
sonal sensibility, which is flesh on the inside and on the 
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outside is a wall of stone. There is a way to turn it about, 
but this you do not know. 

We have put art above everything, and it must remain 
there in spite of those who wish to replace it by opinions. I 
put Candide and Rene into my sack. Take away your Vol- 
tairian blague and Chateaubrian faith ; they have nothing to 
do with me. 

The French tradition is so vast, so contradictory, that it 
lends itself to all tastes. A famous poet once told me that his 
master was Dorat. Why not? I might have liked Dorat 
myself if I had known him. 

How heavy is the burden of this literary tradition, which 
goes from fimile Deschamps to Verlaine, across Villon, Rabe- 
lais, Ronsard, Montaigne, Malherbe, Corneille, Bossuet, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Flau- 
bert and so many others. It is chaos, a bog in the forest. We 
can no longer see the sky. Cut them down! Cut them 
down! 

They have taken beforehand all my works, all my phrases, 
all my ideas. Oh, these obligatory ancestors! They bind 
me. They suffocate me. Far from drawing tighter the 
bonds of tradition, we should release the brains which it 
binds. Bend your branches, great tree, 

Flecte ramos, arbor alt a. 
What we need is less of models and more of the free light of 
life which you hide from us. 

Remy de Gourmont — 
Authorized translation by Richard Aldington. 
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